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ciples of physics and mechanics were the only accepted
guide in interpreting experience and controlling design.
Its influence could be traced in the precision and order
of his written statements, in the clearness of his prog-
nosis when he was about to make an experiment, in the
selection of methods and the analysis of results. With
Parsons experiment was never haphazard ; it was planned
to clear up some dark spot, and it was turned on that
with the concentration of one of his own searchlights.

At the end of his Cambridge course he went to Elswick
as a pupil-apprentice in the Armstrong works. There
he spent three or four years, improving his skill in handi-
craft, learning the ways of workmen, and seeing how an
establishment was run in which engineering output pro-
ceeded on a grand scale under conditions where design
and production had to take account of cost. His mind
was in a ferment of invention and he was allowed to
bring some of his ideas to the test. A contemporary
remarks that he made a name for being the most in-
dustrious apprentice the Elswick works had ever known.
While still a pupil there Parsons put into working form
the epicycloidal engine he had devised and modelled in
his college rooms. Its object was to produce rotary
motion at a high speed with but little action of recipro-
cating parts. In this it might be called a precursor of
the steam turbine, where the object was completely
attained of getting very high speed with no reciprocation
at all. He also began experiments on driving torpedoes
by means of rockets. By the time he left Elswick his
brother Clere had joined the firm of Messrs. Kitson at
the Airedale Foundry in Leeds, and for about two years
Charles, under an agreement with the firm, continued the
manufacture of his engine there along with much experi-
mental work. The torpedo trials went on, permission
being given to carry them out in Roundhay Lake. They